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“There is nothing in the Army that will 
hurt you. If there were, I would have been 
dead long ago. You are going into a service 
that will provide you with a better oppor- 
tunity for education and advancement than 
you have very likely ever had before. Smile, 
and take it on the chin—-that’s all it takes to 

be a soldier,’—Capt, 
CHARLES L. BUSH, ad- 
dressing 200 Michigan 
draftees. 





be Mentally Marooned 











It was obvious that if the enemy applied sufficient 
pressure, they could rout American and Filipino forces 
on Bataan. Simply a matter of manpower and mathe 
matics. The Japs wearied of their efforts to buy a bar 
gain and determined to pay the price: 

The defenders nobly fulfilled their pledge and pur 
pose. Exhausted and outnumbered, they have fallen. But 
the gory ground is glory ground. 


Gen'l Wainwright is reported on the fortress island 
of Corregidor, 2 miles off the peninsula. What remnant 
of his troops is with him is not clear. As this is written, 
the Japs have yet to storm that citadel and the neighbor 
ing forts of Drum, Hughes and Frank. 


INDIA: Americans err in thinking of India as a 
nation. It is a conglomeration of people of widely vary 
ing social and economic status, and differing fanatically 
in their religious beliefs. ‘This, of course, complicates the 
“independence” issue. 

Since Britain cannot hope to equip India’s hordes for 
effective defensive action in any case, what difference does 
it make now whether factions are unified ? Answer is that 
it is largely a matter of psychology. If united India can 
be aroused to active, rather than passive resistance, even 
though they lack weapons, their attitude may do much to 
discourage invasion. Of course Indian Army of about 
1,000,000 will have to do most of fighting (there are 
additional 1,500,000 recruits eager to join in if and 
when Britain can equip them). 


As we forecast fortnight ago, China’s Chiang Kai-shek 
is working actively for an Indian solution. This, plus 
American intervention and a rising sense of impending 
disaster promise now to result in a working formula. 
You may have the announcement before you read _ this. 


If negotiations break down now, factionalism may be- 
come much worse than heretofore, and this dissension 
would be an open invitation for invasion. The fall of 
Bataan will release 150,000 to 200,000 Jap troops for 
possible attack upon India. The reported loss of two 
British cruisers and numerous merchant ships in the Bay 
of Bengal, astride the sea lanes to Calcutta, plus the 
disastrous bombing of Mandalay, in Burma, will add 
further to the distress of India’s defenders. This clearly 
is the hour—and minute—for unified action. 


FRANCE: We confess considerable difficulty in 
making the puzzle parts fit together. On the one hand, 
normal diplomatic relations between U. S. and Vichy 


continue, despite Axis efforts: Another Red Cross ship, 
containing food and supplies, is on point of sailing from 
New York for a port in unoccupied France. On the other 
hand, our State dep’t has recognized Free French con 
trol of French Equatorial Africa, a move that has brought 
sharp protest from Vichy. 





Qhuote 
prophesies... 


ALL-OUT EFFORT: It has been said 


many times, must be repeated: Hitler is 
staking EVERYTHING on decisive victory 
in 1942. Our peril is real. We'll need every 
ounce of spiritual and physical strength to 
see us thru this year. 


LYBIA: New Nazi drive is related to 
Spring offensive, but not in sufficient 
strength to prove conclusive. While Malta 
stands Hitler probably can’t transport men 
and materiel for decisive action. Looks like 
screening move to immobilize’ British 
strength while Nazis prepare to strike in 
force elsewhere. 

ICELAND: Most U. S. marines have been 
removed and AEF is now dominant pro- 
tective force. We gravely doubt island can 
be held against strong Nazi assault. 





The offer of Vichy to supply U. S. with sugar is a 
forthright gesture of friendship. The significance of this 
and kindred moves is that Petain apparently no longer 
fears German reprisals. He senses, it would seem, that 
Germany is now in no position to take military action, 
and concludes he has more to gain than lose in courting 
U. S. friendship: It adds up to a headache for Hitler 


-+.— Japan does not esbecially need Burma 
| oil. ln Borneo there is plentiful supply of “bunk- 
| er” oil, te serve every purpose except aviation 

gasoline, But grave danger is that she may de- 
prive China of a vital source. 


WASHINGTON: What’s back of such dramatized 
scarecrows as exaggerated sugar shortage, fake razor- 
blade scarce? Partially, confusion; lack of co-ordinated 
information. But there's a contingent adhering to hair- 
shirt or “make-'em-feel-it” philosophy. ‘Their theory: 
bring war home to individuals by giving them a good 
scare: We find people ready for any serious secrifice, hut 
pretty much fed up with needless annoyances. 

On labor front, we face battle of extremists. Both 
sides a little right, a good deal wrong. President has 
moved, as we anticipated, in interests of moderation: but 
labor’s concessions may not satisfy aroused pu’lic. 
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‘ Sign of 
the times: “Bow- 
Billiards. 


Coca Cola, now 


lin g. 


and then.” 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“Tokyo says if we don’t stop our 
campaign we will find ourselves in 
the lap of the United States. We don’t 
think it will come to that, but if it 
does, we would much rather find our- 
selves in the lap of the United States 


than under the heel 
Broadcast from an 
station. 


of Japan.”— 
Australian radio 


“oe ” 


“Labor has played its magnificent 
part in every great war our Republic 
has fought. ... 1 have complete 
trust in the mighty effort that | feel 


sure you will put forth.”—Gen. 
Dovectas MacArtuur, in message to 
cIO. 


oe ” 


“Il was never nervous while | was 
up there flying and fighting. But now 
1 will be. Gee, | didn’t realize all 
that was going on!”—Bosp Mannix, 
R.A.F. flier after seeing “A Yank in 
the R.A.F.” 

“ ” 

“I go home now and act like a per 
fect lady. | don’t push my guests inte 
the swimming pool or send them thru 
trick doors.”—Ipa Lupino, Motion Pic- 
ture Actress, emphasizing the sober- 
ing influence of new roles. 

“ ” 

“We have got to fight the clock 24 
hours a day, seven days a week.”— 
Sec’y of Navy Frank Knox. 

“e ” 

“Colonies are no longer an economic 
necessity in peacetime and a costly 
and even.dangerous liability in war- 
time."—F. W. So_~tMann, The Rotar- 
ian, 

iti ” 

“The man who is an autocrat in his 
domestic relations and an anarchist 
in his business philosophy is but 
poor material for democracy.”—Eb- 
win G. Norse, The Yale Review. 


~ May. we 


Clete 


you on that?” 





“Il am telling you now, if the legis- 
lators of this country fail to face the 
problem of disturbed labor conditions 
in war industries, somebody else is 
going to bring it up in a forum called 
the ballot-box.”—Sen. Tom CoNNALLY, 
of Texas, author of a pending anti- 
strike and plant-seizure bill. 

“é ” 

“Hatred of novelty, hatred of intel- 
lectual daring, hatred of moderniza- 
tion—those are the things that para- 
lyzed the French army.”— Epovuarp 
DALADIER, at the Riom War-Guilt 
trials, 

“ ” 

“The male students of our educa- 
tional institutions are athletic lounge 
lizards. We have succeeded merely 
in turning out low-browed gladiators 
and high-browed anemics.”—Col, W. 
A. GANogk, head of U. of Mich. military 
science dep’t, in a letter proposing rig- 
orous athletic training. 

“ ” 

“In case of an air-raid, crawl under 
this machine. It has never been hit!” 
—Sign on a Pinball machine in a 
Louisville poolroom. 

“ ”” 

“The most deep-seated feeling in 
England today is one of envy—envy 
of the Russians, who are being al- 
lowed to fight ‘all out.’”—The New 
Statesman and Nation, London. 





“In this war, an invasion is likely 
to happen any place, any time.”— 
Brig-Gen. Joun Marston, U. S. Marine 
Corps, returning from duty in Iceland. 

“ °° 

“The skilled man-hours wasted in 
building a 1942 model car in time of 
crisis was the most criminal thing 
ever done against our preparedness 
program.”—WaLTER P. Reutuer, Labor 
Leader and author of the “Reuther 
Plan” to convert auto industry to war 
preduction. 

iti bb 

“We are all thru with the ‘fire-and- 
fall-back’ policy. This is as far south 
as we are going. From now on, we 
are going north.”—An Unnamed Army 
Officer, quoted in a news dispatch 
from Australia. 

«“é ” 

“Britain usually does the right 
thing, but invariably does it too late.” 
—E. STANLEY JONEs. 

e ” 

“Where does that guy (Hugues Pa- 
nassie, French critic of jazz) come 
off, telling us how to play? Do we 
go over there and tell them how to 
jump on grapes?’—Eppir Conpon, the 
“hot” guitarist, who has been giving 
Jazz Concerts at Town Hall, in New 
York. 

“é 9? 

“| think we should all fight against 
Hitlerism.”—Ericnh MARIA REMARQUE, 
German author of the anti-war play, 
All Quiet on the Western Front. 


“é ” 


“The Japs were heading toward the 
carrier and there seemed nothing 
else to do, so | went in to about 100 
yards and started to shoot ’em.”— 
Lt. Epw. H. O'Hare, modestly com- 
menting on his record bag of six and 
probably seven enemy aircraft in less 
than five minutes. 
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AMERICAN-BRITISH 
RELATIONS 


A young Englishman entering for 
the Foreign Office examination was 
asked what he thought were the most 
important things in the world. His 
answer was “Love, and Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations.”—Lorp Hatirax, in a 
speech before Amer. Academy of Pol. 
and Social Science. 


AMERICANISM 

The other night, after a lecture at 
a mid-western university, an enor- 
mous man stood up and asked me 
quite seriously if I wasn’t afraid of 
what Joe Stalin would do to us after 
the war, 

“Are you an American?” I asked. 
He said that he was, “Then, shame 
on you” I said, “a great big American 
man, free and over 21, and afraid of 
Stalin, or afraid of anything—partic- 
ularly an idea.” 

If we Americans haven't the 
strength, faith, courage, or belief in 
our own selves, in our own powers 
to resist the theories, ideologies. or 
ways of life of other men in other 
countries—then we'd better become 
naturalized Germans, or Japanese, 
and be done with it.—E.sa MAXWELL, 
in her daily Syndicated Feature. 


AVIATION—Freight 

After the war is over, giant freight 
planes will bring fresh tropical fruit, 
ripened on the trees or vine, and sea- 
food fresh from the ocean, into in- 
land cities, at prices the average fam- 
ily can afford to pay.—Col. Roscor 
Turner, famous speed flyer, and head 
of an aeronautical school. 


COMMUNISM—In China 


One of the ablest organizations of 
the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 
became aware one afternoon that he 
was being followed. Kuomintang- 
Communist affairs at the moment 
were particularly tense. More than a 
little worried, he hurried to the office 
of a friend and asked advice: 

“Why,” he said, “should they be 
following me? I have never been a 
Communist; I don’t know any Com- 
munists; all I do is organize co-op- 
eratives.” 

The friend laughed, “First,” he re- 
plied, “you are not a member of Kuo- 
mintang. Second, you work too hard. 
The party thinks that any man who 
works hard must be a Communist.” 

So on the advice of his friend the 
organizer spent the following day in 
a teashop, alternately reading and 





Rebirth of a Nation 
By Water LipPMANN 


The angry quarrel over the 40-hour 
week will no doubt be advertised in 
Europe as a class struggle. Yet the 
event is an outward sign that Ameri- 
can people are ready for the next 
mighty move forward. 

Out of the uproar will come, not 
some trifling amendment to peacetime 
labor laws, but universal service for 
men and women. With universal serv- 
ice there must and will come a new 
Spartan standard of life. Instead of 
quarreling meanly over wages and 
prices and profits, we shall, by a com- 
bination of taxes, compulsory saving, 
shortage of luxuries and rationing of 
necessities, put ourselves upon a very 
plain standard of living. 

We shall have the greatest oppor- 
tunity since the days of the pioneers 
to exercise our wits and our ingenu- 
ity, to practice instead of merely to 
celebrate the virtues of private enter- 
prise. The art of making much out 
of little is not only one of the secrets 
of success in war, but also one of the 
secrets of how to live an interesting 
and useful and satisfactory life. 

Abundance, like overeating in the 
individual, makes nations fat and puts 
them to sleep. It is in leanness and in 
stringency, when living is hard, and 
the reason for living is high, that men 
find their souls, and their hearts are 
at peace. Let no one, then, bemoan 
his rubber tires, and his sugar, and 
his overheated house. Let him think 
instead of men and women who are 
learning the facts of life and becom- 
ing equal to deal with them. The 
things we shall demand of ourselves 
now are not, except where men die in 
glory, but irreparably, a sacrifice at 
all. They are incidents in the rebirth 
of a nation. Let us not, then, be con- 
founded by the uproar about us. 
For at every birth there is anxiety, 
and there is pain.—Condensed from 
Mr. Lippmann’s Column, Today and 
Tomorrow. 





Civilian Commandments 

The Vetnor City, New Jersey de- 
fense council has issued _ these 
timely “commandments” for civil- 
ians in wartime: 


1. Thou shalt keep thy mouth 
shut. 


2. Thou shalt stay out of Wash- 
ington, both thou and thy conven- 
tions and thy car and thy family’s 
family and all thy correspondence 
and thy personal problems. 


3. Thou shalt not harass thy son 
because he hath not a commission. 


4. Thou shalt not hoard. 


5. Thou shalt not get ants in thy 
pants to put on a uniform only be- 
cause thou art vain and hast no 
ccurage to hoe thy row in the place 
where thou art most needed. 


6. Thou shalt walk; even thus 
shalt thou aid to save gas and rub- 
ber. 


7. Thou shalt not strike; neither 
shalt thou walk out. 


8. Thou shalt not in thy confi- 
dence measure the seas, for verily 
they who hath thought to hide be- 
hind the seas are full of prune 
juice. 


9. Thou shalt not fret because of 
evaders. 


10. Thou shalt not lose faith. 


11. Thou shalt not complain be- 
cause of tire, sugar and other com- 
modity rationing. 


12. Thou shalt ever remember 
that thyself and thy neighbor and 
thy neighbor’s neighbor—yea, ver- 
ily, all of us must “tap some sap 
from a Jap’’—then when his days 
are numbered, thee shall hear one 
long, loud “yap”—ouch! 


13. Lastly, thou shalt buy plenty 
of Defense bonds and stamps and 
pay thy taxes until it hurts thy 
pocketbook—for then, and only 
then, “with these taxes shall we 
lick the Axis.” 











napping, dressed in a blue gown with 
the longest and most inefficient-look- 
ing sleeves he could find. The spy 
walked out of the shop before the 
day was over and the organizer was 
never again followed. 

A Communist in China is someone 
who gets things done, and efficient 
non-Communists run the risk of sus- 
picion.—HERRYMON Maurer, The End 
is Not Yet, (McBride, $3). 


as 
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DICTATORS—Hitler 


One day Hitler got an order to go 
out and investigate a certain political 
group that called itself the “German 
Labor Party.” ... Hitler went... . 
The next morning Hitler woke at five 
o'clock as usual. While he lay there 
thinking of the meeting of the night 
before, he heard a noise on the floor. 
He discovered three innocent little 
mice, apparently very hungry, go 
scrabbling about. Hitler, who knew 
what it meant to be hungry, Hitler 
with the kind heart, tossed the mice 
some bread crumbs. How happy he 
was when he saw the clever little 
animals dash off with the morsels. 

Our Fuehrer could not even see 
mice go hungry. Even dumb animals 
can touch his heart with pity. But 
with his enemies—that is a different 
story. With them he can be hard.— 
FRIEDRICH WOLFGANG LINDENBERG, Heil 
Unserem Fuehrer, quoted in GreGor 
ZIEMER’S Education For Death, (Ox- 
ford, $2). 


EMPIRES 


History reveals that great empires 
are built and maintained, not by mili- 
tary men but by traders. Access to 
new trading territory may be forced 
by a Caesar, or it may be won peace- 
ably by settlers, missionaries, or ex- 
plorers. But so far as permanent con- 
trol of a distant people is concerned, 
what counts is not armed might but 
benefits conferred by the mother 
country, such as business profits, pro- 
tection from enemies, improved con- 
ditions, increased opportunities for 
self-expression in art, education, so- 
cial life. The framework of an empire 
is not bayonet steel but maternal mag- 
netism. Allegiance to a parent coun- 
try depends upon the gifts which the 
would-be guardian has to offer, not 
upon the punishment he is able to in- 
flict—Witt1AM MovuLton MArsTON, 
“Trees do not Grow to Heaven,” To- 
morrow, 4-'42. 


FREEDOM 

We expect—and are fighting for— 
the ‘right to take fun where we find 
it, good clean fun or silly fun. Also 
the right to look at baseball games 
instead of being compelled to do gym- 
nastics, . . . The crowds in German 
newsreels are all doing something 
which is good for them; fifty thou- 
sand of them are doing a drill which 
will pull in their stomachs and 
straighten their backs. And _ the 
crowds in America are hunched over. 
with a hotdog and a bottle of pop or 
better; and are watching a football 
game. By this time you have heard 
it over and over again that we are a 


America Must Attack Italy 


Here is a book which marches log- 
ically and lucidly to its title conclu- 
sion, Defense Will Not Win The War 
(Little, Brown, $1.50). In marked con- 
trast to politico-economic observers 
who emphasize the diplomatic crises, 
Lt. Col. W. F. Kernan points out time 
after case when an Allied military of- 
fensive would have caught the oppor- 
tunistic German dictator off guard. 
Quoting the strategy of Napoleon, 
Foch and DeGaulle, the author strafes 
the myth of ‘National Defense,” ez- 
plodes the fable that sea and air pow- 
er can win in “continental warfare,” 
and pleads a change in the Allied 
course towards obtaining a land base 
in Europe. Colonel Kernan’s corollary 
—to win a war it is necessary to at- 
tack—is followed by the place and 
program, quoted below: 

There is no doubt that we must 
strike towards Europe, that we must 
strike soon and hard, and there is no 
doubt either, or should be none, as to 
where the first blow should fall. For 
every signpost of victory points to- 
wards Italy as the objective of the 
coming American offensive. The Ital- 
ian peninsula, as anyone can see by 
a glance at the map, lies in the stra- 
tegic center of that world island which 
Hitler aspires to dominate. Without 
Italy, every hope of Nazi victory in 
Africa goes glimmering. Without 
Italy, German influence over Spain 
and Vichy-France is weakened, the 
Balkan conquests rendered insecure, 
the chains loosened on the limbs of 


Greece. And with Italy in the hands 
of the U. S., Turkey will surely come 
unstuck and join the Allies, and the 
Dardanelles, back door to Berlin, will 
be thrown wide open. Italy is the 
solar-plexus of the Axis, as Germany 
is its spear-head, and Japan its nether- 
end, and a right recognition of the 
tremendous strategic opportunity in- 
volved requires that we undertake 
immediately, without a glance at Da- 
kar or Martinque or North Africa, the 
stupendous, breath-taking, history- 
making task of the invasion of Italy. 
It would take 200,000 men to start 
with, and another 200,000 to follow 
every month until victory is achieved. 
It would take three fourths of the 
American fleet, at least half of the 
British fleet, every bombing plane and 
every transport of both nations. It 
would take a plan for battle training 
that would put one field army every 
month in fighting trim, it would re- 
quire initiative, resourcefulness, the 
ruthless cutting of red tape and above 
all—courage. But it could be done 
and not a thing in the world could be 
done to prevent it by Hitler or anyone 
else—provided it was done in time. 
. For Hitler has finally miscalcu- 
lated, the German Army has overex- 
tended itself, and the only hope for 
the Axis is in the chance that Ameri- 
ca, having persistently and stubbornly 
followed the wrong road for the last 
twenty years, will be unable to recog- 
nize the right road until it is too late 
to take it. 








bunch of saps and weaklings; that 
we won't give up our silly pleasures; 
that we are permanently adolescent. 
. . . But we take our fun where we 
find it. And so help us, we are fight- 
ing for the right to be stoop-shoulder- 
ed if we want to.—GILBERT SELDEs, 
“Restatement About Liberty,” 
Esquire, 4-42. 


HOME 


Of all modern notions, the worst is 
this: that domesticity is dull. Inside 
the home, they say, is dead decorum 
and routine; outside is adventure and 
variety. But the truth is that the 
home is the only place of liberty, the 
only spot on earth where a man can 
alter arrangements suddenly, make 
an experiment or indulge in a whim. 
The home is not the one tame place 
in a world of adventure; it is the one 
wild place in a world of rules and set 
tasks.—The Kalends of the Waverly 
Press, 2-42. 


HUMOR —In Government 


Last year a cousin of mine came 
over from Europe to see me. We were 
listening to a radio speech one eve- 
ning by President Roosevelt. The 
President made some humorous re- 
mark at the beginning of his speech 
and I laughed. My cousin sat there 
in stony silence until the speech was 
over, Then she said “Why do you 
laugh at your President, Joe?” I tried 
to explain to her that I thought what 
he said was funny, but she couldn’t 
understand. She said, “If he were 
right here in this room ‘speaking 
to you and you laughed, that would 
be very, very rude. You know that.” 
“No,” I replied, “not our President. 
It would be very rude if he told a 
joke and we didn’t laugh.” She can’t 
believe that the head of a country’s 
government would lau gh.—Josepn 
PASTERNAK, Hungarian-born motion 
picture director and producer, I Am 
An American, (Alliance, $1.50). 
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News of the New 





ARMY: Portable ozone generator, 
instead of chlorine, now purifies water 
for many army camps. Oxidizes bac- 
teria from screened raw water render- 
ing it tasteless, odorless, preferable 
to chemically disinfected water. Re- 
leases chlorine for industrial use. 

Ty ” 

ERSATZ: Fiberglas board is ready 
to take place of war-scarce cork. Min- 
eral wool, heavily coated asphalt and 
glass combine into non-inflammable, 
odorless material. Light, flexible, 
strong, durable. Claim: insulating 
qualities superior to cork. 

‘ti ’” 

FOOD: New “mold inhibitor” prom- 
ises salvage of millions of dollars 
worth of food, spoiled thru fungus 
growth. Added to dough before bak- 
ing, agent delays development of 
mold particles, without affecting taste 
or appearance of bread. 


HOME DEFENSE: Sodium chlor- 
ide, or common table salt, is being 
suggested in place of sand for stifling 
incendiary bombs in residential areas. 
It is no cheaper, and chemically no 
more effective than sand, but it is 
conveniently packaged, and in some 
areas, easier to obtain. 

Shock-resisting air raid shelter for 
the home rests on 3” steel ball, which 
in turn rests in a depression hollowed 
out in base of shelter. Concussion is 
thus absorbed, rather than passed on 
to occupants. Shelter itself is of steel 
construction. 

“ ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 
lamp for blackout pictures. Bulb is 
equipped with special glass which 
passes only infra red rays, to which 
film is sensitive. 


New photoflash 


“ ” 


SCIENCE: With the aid of fluores- 
cent lamps and a spectrograph (an in- 
strument which separates and photo- 
graphs the different colors of which 
light is composed), Dr. H. S. Penn, of 
U. of Cal., has found that cancerous 
tissues produce light signals similar 
to signals produced by methy! cholan- 
threne, a powerful cancer-causing sub- 
stance. This suggests that methyl 
cholanthrene, or a similar substance, 
may be produced within the body, ac- 
counting for some types of cancer. 
Such poisons could be _ produced, 
scientists believe, thru certain specific 
changes in bile acids or other choles- 
terol products. 


IGNORANCE 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce engaged a 
commercial photographer to take a 


picture of their serious-minded young 
Hindu author, Krishnalal Shridharani, 
(My India, My America) at the feet 
of the venerable Rabindranath Tagore, 
with whom he studied in his youth. 
The commercial photographer, whose 
knowledge of Indians seems to be con- 
fined to the Cleveland Baseball Club, 
submitted his bill: “24 glossy 5 x 7 
Surip WitH TArRzAn.”—BENNETT CERF, 
in his Column, “Trade Winds,” The 
Saturday Review, of Literature, 
3-21-42. 


MORALE 
We suffer from a_ psychological 
paralysis, self-induced by blind belief 


in such phrases as “America has 
never lost a war.” 
The truth is, America has never 


won an important war against a for- 
eign enemy without help from other 
nations. 

But, despite this psychological pa- 
ralysis, public morale in this war is 
much higher than in previous con- 
flicts. When Washington’s army was 
starving and freezing at Valley Forge, 
Philadelphia merchants, 22 miles 
away, were selling clothing and food 
to the British. We are doing consid- 
erably better than that in this war. 
We'll be all right if we wake up. But 
there’s no bomb-proof shelter in a 
soothing-syrup phrase. — Dr. FRANK 
MonaGuan, Professor of History, 
Yale U. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


As soon as the forces of occupation 
are withdrawn from Dutch territory, 
the pent-up wrath of the people will 
burst loose. The popular name for 
that day of reckoning is Hatchets 
Day. Right now, hatchets cannot be 
bought in Holland for love or money. 
All the hardware stores have sold out 
their stock. Standing joke in Holland 
is the storekeeper’s question of a dis- 
appointed customer: 

“Won't a piece of lead-pipe do?”— 
Monthly Letter of Netherland Ameri- 
can Foundation, 3-42. 


PRAYER 

As an alienist and one whose life 
has been concerned with the suffering 
of the mind, I would state that of all 
the hygienic measures to counteract 
disturbed sleep and depression of 
spirits, first place should be given to 
the simple habit of prayer.—A doctor 
speaking before a recent meeting of 
British Medical Congress. 
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dustrialist who now heads WPB ma- 


L. Batt, the Hoosier-born in- 
terials division, addressing a group 
of Cleveland businessmen fortnight 
ago, pounded the rostrum for empha- 
sis. Suddenly drawing back, he ex- 
claimed: “That thing is made of alumi- 
num. We need it for war!” While 
Batt continued, the hotel manager or- 
dered the rostrum dismantled; pre- 
sented it to him at conclusion of the 
meeting. 

If you aren’t moving this Spring, 
shake hands with yourself! It’s going 
to be tough to corral a moving van 
in the bigger centers. Labor is scarce. 
and the demand abnormal due to in- 
creased rents, the draft and a shift of 
workers to war plants. 

They’re working on that synthetic 
tire, with wood still out front; but 
scientists are seriously suggesting 
glass, pointing out that it is elastic 
and can be made pliable or rigid as 
desired. If rationing “gets” you, 
you'll be permitted to cancel your 
compulsory auto insurance on a pro- 
rata basis. . American Legion ap- 
peals to waiters to aid alien enemy 
hunt by reporting suspicious remarks 
heard over dinner tables. 

Due to ammunition shortage, battle 
sequences in future Westerns will be 
filmed silently, with sound dubbed 
in... Proud papas are now giving De- 
fense stamps instead of cigars. 

Brochure promoting current Burton 
Holmes lecture series reads: “Suma- 
tra is as yet an almost undiscovered 
playground for the tourist.” 

Attorney for Jinx Falkenburg, ac- 
tress, petitioning to have her legal 
name shortened to “Jinx,” told the 
judge enough electrical power could 
be saved by elimination of ‘“Falken- 
burg” from theatre marquees to pro- 
duce 26,000 lbs. aluminum, or supply 
electricity for a city of 150,000. Judge 
Wilson, reserving decision, said if 
that was so, might be well to con- 
serve a little more and eliminate the 
“Jinx” too. 

Five-cent price will be held for soft 
drinks—but they won’t be quite so 
plentiful from now on. 
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PRIORITIES 

Even those whose businesses have no 
headaches these days feel they ought 
to have something to worry about. 
At a meeting discussing priorities last 
week, a printer got a laugh when he 
spoke: “I own a small shop that has 
been going along merrily—with no 
trouble getting paper and engravings 
without the use of priorities. Now, 
what I want to know is am I break- 
ing the law?”’—‘“The Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom,” Printers’ Ink, 3-20-'42. 


QUARRELS-—Settlement 

A story is told about Harry Houdini, 
the famous magician. Whenever he 
and his wife quarreled, he put on his 
hat, and walked out of the house and 
around the block. Every time he 
passed the house, he tossed his hat in 
the front door. If it came out at him, 
he went on walking. If it stayed in- 
side, he went inside too, and the quar- 
rel was over.—DorortrHy WaALwortH, 
“Don’t Be Afraid To Say You’re 
Sorry,” Good Housekeeping, 4-'42. 


RADIO—In Wartime 

Well, General MacArthur spoke on 
the radio and I’m sorry to find that 
he has a good radio voice. My idea 
of a 100 per cent public idol these 
talkative days is a hero who shies 
from a microphone and has no time 
for one of the darned things anyhow. 

It would be a big thing to the coun- 
try and to the world to feel that there 
was a really big man in existence 
somewhere who could look a mike in 
the eye and tell it to go to blazes. 
Most of the trouble the planet is in 
today can be traced to microphones. 
—DaveE Boone, in his Syndicated Fea- 
ture. 


SALVAGE 


A sweet-looking old lady stopped 
in a defense headquarters office in 
London and hurried up to the man in 
charge. “I hear you are having an- 
other salvage week. If I bring in a 
lot of old love letters, will anyone 
read them?” 

“IT am sure not,” 
“but why not tear 
small?” 

“Perhaps I will,” replied the old 
lady, seemingly relieved at his reply. 
And then brightly, “But if I can’t 
part with them I will bring instead 
a lovely set of old false teeth.”—Bul- 
letins from Britain, 3-18-'42. 


was the answer, 
them up very 


W AR—Obliviousness 
The present situation reminds me 
of an incident in Sumatra some twen- 


American Scene 


Murphy 
By Roy L. Matson 

And now it is Murphy’s turn to 
march to war, Murphy, the office boy, 
the editor-in-chief, the general man- 
ager, the slim kid who got just a little 
above his share of nerve, nose, and 
nobility the day they passed them 
out. 

I can remember the skinny little 
kid with the big brown eyes and the 
wooly head and a bundle of papers 
down at the Memorial Union years 
ago. He was supposed to deliver the 
Journal to the Daily Cardinal office 
every afternoon ... and sometimes he 
did. His main function, as he saw it, 
though, was to sprawl on the editor’s 
desk and tell him how to get out a 
better paper, and, because at times 
the urchin would drop a hot tip or two, 
he was tolerated in an amused sort 
of way. But he drove us dippy. 

Then one day in the early summer 
Bill Doudna went on a vacation and 
we were looking around the office for 
somebody to get out the Sunday radio 
section. Nobody had ever done it... 
and here was Doudna gone. We wailed 
and groaned and announced somebody 
was going to have to do it the next 
day. 

But the next day, Murphy was sit- 
ting in my chair when I came to work. 

“Shove off,” I said. He just sat 
there. Then he handed me a big full- 


page size dummy sheet. It was the 
Sunday radio page-to-be, complete 
with programs, highlights, pictures, 


and feature stories. It was a beautiful 
job. 
“Who did this?” I asked him. 
“What’s the matter with it?” he 
challenged. 
“Never mind. Who did it?” 
“Aaaaa! Tear it up then... but 
it’s better than any body else around 
here can do.” 





“Murphy,” I said, “get out of my 
sight before I clout you one. Who ap- 
pointed you radio editor, anyway? 
Get out of here now before you get 
hurt.” 

That page looked swell Sunday. 


I don’t know when or how he got 
on the payroll. I’m not even going to 
look it up. It’s better this way. I 
don’t know, either, how he came to 
do all the things he has done since 


then, since he started full time. He’s 
a good reporter now. He's a pretty 
fair copyreader. And he can write 


movie criticisms, book reviews, funny 
stories, sad stories, serious stories, 
and important stories. 

Nobody told him, either, to go ahead 
and organize all the parties for the 
boys who went to war from our office. 
But, as usual, he did. He went around 
putting the bite on everybody. 

“Gimme a buck. Party for So-and- 
So.” 

And he’d order the food and other 
necessities, hire the hall, and buy the 
presents and even make the speeches. 

“Looks expensive,” he’d say, hoiding 
up the present for all to see. “And 
don’t think it wasn’t. Aaaaa! Don’t 
worry. I got it wholesale.” 

Well, we had a little party for Mur- 
phy last night because he’s going to 
war tomorrow, and we bought him a 
present, but I’m afraid we let him 
down a little there. We didn’t get it 
wholesale. 


But, so help us God, if anybody or 
anything in this world hurts or harms 
Murphy, we'll go over there, any- 
where, the people in this office who 
have thrown him out and cuffed him 
around and cursed him out, and loved 
him, and we'll make somebody pay 
for it, with our bare hands, if need 
be.—Madison Wisconsin State Journal. 








ty years ago, where an expedition of 
the Dutch colonial forces was in camp, 
surrounded by a large number of the 
invisible enemies who meant all the 
harm that could possibly be inflicted, 
but who must be treated as if they 
were something one need not bother 
about. After supper the three Dutch 
officers amused themselves with their 
phonograph, one of those prehistoric 


thingamajiggses with a brass trumpet 
and a cylinder. Suddenly a shot 
cracked right through the brass trum- 
pet. But the Captain in command of 
those two dozen men said, “Go on 
playing,” and he added, “Go on play- 
ing, otherwise the ———— might think 
we had noticed that they are there.”— 
HENDRIK WILLEM Van Loon, The 
Etude, 2-'42. 
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Meditations 
By Lao-Tzt 





Lao-Tzu (the term means “old phi- 
losopher) is the generally accepted 
founder of Taoism. He was born some 
600 years before Christ. The only rec- 
ord of his teachings is found in the 
Tao Te King, a canon revered to our 
day. The secret of good government, 
he held, was to let men alone. The 
appeal to arms was hateful to him. 
And he counted all learning injurious. 
The Doctrine of Inaction, as pre- 
seribed by Lao-Tzu has a special in- 
terest in our day, because it is essen- 
tially the philosophy upon which the 
Indian mystic Gandhi bases his pro- 
gram of passive resistance. In pre- 
senting these excerpts from Tao Te 
King, we employ the relatively unfa- 
miliar translation of Charles Rezni- 
koff. 





The Sage occupies himself with in- 
action, and conveys instruction with- 
out words. 

“ ” 

Who is there that can make muddy 
water clear? But if allowed to remain 
still, it will gradually become clear of 
itself. Who is there that can secure 
a state of absolute repose? But let 
time go on and the state of repose will 
gradually arise. 

“ ” 

Be sparing of speech, and things 

will come right of themselves. 
“ ” 

The softest things in the world 
override the hardest. That which has 
no substance enters where there is 
no crevice. Hence I know the advan- 
tage of inaction. 

“ ” 

Keep your mouth shut, close the 
gateways of sense, and as long as you 
live you will have no trouble. 

o ” 

Without going out of doors one may 
know the whole world; without look- 
ing out of the window, one may see 
the Way of Heaven. The further one 
travels the less one may know. Thus 
it is that without moving you shall 
know; without looking you shall see; 
without doing you shall achieve. 

“oe ” 

When merit has been achieved, do 
not take it to yourself, for if you do 
not take it to yourself, it shall never 
be taken from you. 


Good Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The Federal judge, after explaining 
at some length the history of Old 
Glory to a group of aliens seeking 
citizenship papers, asked one of the 
applicants: “And now, tell me, what 
flies over the city hall?” 

The alien blinked a moment and 
then triumphantly replied, “Peejins!” 
—NeEAL O'Hara, in his Syndicated 
Feature, Draw Up a Chair. 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
Rise STEVENS 
Opera Singer 

A woman bought a fan in the 
5 & 10c store and was back the 
very next day complaining to the 
salesgirl saying that she just pur- 
chased the fan and it was already 
broken. The salesgirl looked sur- 
prised, “Why, Madam, how did 
you use the fan?” 

The woman showed her by gent- 
ly waving the fan in front of her 
face. 

“No wonder it broke,” explained 
the girl, “that’s not the way to 
use that fan. This is the way it 
should be done!” And with that 
she held the fan up in front of her 
face and waved her head from 
side to side! 








A village clergyman said, “Well, 
George, how is it that you have not 
been to church lately?” 

“Ain’t got no Sunday trousers,” re- 
plied George. 

“T have an extra pair I'll send you,” 
replied the clergyman. 

The trousers were sent, and George 
was at church the three following 
Sundays. 

A month later, the preacher met 
the parishioner and reminded him 
again that he was missed at church. 

George answered, “Look here, par- 
son, I like for a man to speak plain. 
You're thinking about them trousers. 
I come to church three Sundays, and 
if you don’t think I’ve earned them, 
tell me how many more Sundays it'll 
take, and I'll either come to church 
or send them back.’—The Protestant 
Voice. 


John Foster, legal advisor and first 
secretary of the British Embassy in 
Washington, who came to Chicago to 
address the Chicago Bar Association, 
had a story to contribute to the saga 
of Japanese houseman tales. This one 
concerned the woman who came in 
from the garden with a troubled look 
and asked her husband: 

“John, do you think it’s all right 
for Togo to be trimming the hedge 
with a machine gun?”’—JuNnE Pro- 
VINES, Chicago Sun. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Some women are ruled by com- 
plex, most women by whimplex. 
—Quoted by PRINCESS ALEXANDRIA 
Kroporkin, Liberty. 

“ ” 

Pres. Roosevelt is now talking 
about a sixth column. First thing 
you know, this country’s going to 
look like the old Parthenon.—OLLIE£ 
M, JAmeEs, Cincinnati Enquirer. 

oe ” 

We need some Nineteen-Forti- 
tude.—T. Harry Tirrompson, Sales 
Management. 

“oe ” 

Detours, like the abstract, help 
us to appreciate the concrete. 

iti ” 

A gentleman farmer is a man of 
such culture that he knows what 
knife and spoon to use at a formal 
dinner, but doesn’t know what in 
hell to do with a fork in the stable. 
—Bos Burns. 











There is a story going around of a 
big tough citizen who belligerently 
walked into a store and demanded a 
new truck tire. For a gag, he was 
sent to a trucking concern where he 
repeated his request. 

“Sure,” he was told, “we'll sell you 
a new tire.” So he was handed one 
and told the price would be $10,030. 

“What!” yelled. the belligerent 
buyer. 

“Why, of course,” the seller ex- 
plained. “That’s $30 for the tire and 
$10,000 to pay the Federal fine.” 








